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into war. If we can only diffuse correct sentiments through our people, 
and through those of foreign nations, we can render war impossible." 
Boston Courier. 

" Military Excursions and Parades, — for the last ten years, — 
have been attracting an attention quite out of proportion to their im- 
portance, and any thing but complimentary to the age. Cedant arma 
togae, let arms to learning yield, was the exclamation of a learned and 
renowned ancient orator. In the early settlement of our country, in 
the ruder state of society, when there was comparatively but little to 
amuse or instruct the mind, or withdraw the attention of the people 
from their dull and monotonous routine of labors, it was not strange 
that any thing which could dazzle the eye, and charm the ear like a 
military parade, especially, any thing connected with their protection 
and safety in those times of weakness and danger, should attract gen- 
eral attention, and be viewed with satisfaction and delight. But in 
modern times, in the present refined state of society, amid the facilities 
of travel, and intercourse by railroads and steamboats, the wonderful 
improvements in printing, the progress in the arts and literature, and 
other various means for disseminating knowledge and information, it 
would naturally be expected that the public mind would be too much 
enlightened, and the taste too refined, to retain a fondness for the ruder 
exhibitions of former days. This, however, seems not in accordance 
with fact On the contrary, whenever a company choose to invest 
themselves in their military costume, and march forth to the sound of 
fife and drum, all hands rush to the doors and streets, and gaze with as 
much apparent astonishment, as did the natives of the forest on the first 
landing of our forefathers. 

The consequence is, that many who are of little importance in the 
world on any other occasion, plume themselves in these displays, de- 
light to march forth in their fine dress, and care not to lay it aside for 
whole days or weeks together, if so be, they can succeed in making 
people gape and stare. For this they will make their tours, march 
from city to city, and almost encompass sea and land, publishing their 
bulletins, giving a minute account of the treatment they received, and 
the attention shown them from place to place, as if it were the most 
important news with which the public journals could be filled; whereas, 
to minds really intelligent and refined, nothing could be more ridicu- 
lous and nonsensical." — Lynn Record. 



ADDRESSES AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE LONDON PEACE 
SOCIETY. 

The speakers were C. Hindley, M. P., Chairman, Rev. Dr. Camp- 
bell, Rev. Messrs. J. Woodwark, and N. M. Harry, and E. W. Rich- 
ards, J. J. Gurney, J. S. Buckingham, and J. Backhouse, Esqs. 
We have room for only brief extracts from their able addresses. 

Hardships of British Soldiers. — C. Hindley, Esq. — " I am 
desirous that we should direct our attention to-night to practical 
measures by which we may be enabled, in some degree, to carry 
o ut our principles. From the experience I have had as a member of 
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Parliament, the first thing which it strikes me may he taken up by 
this Society, as a practical measure, is this, to procure some altera- 
tions in the regulations regarding recruits. 1 cannot tell how many 
applications I have had made to me by parents whose sons, of the 
ages of 17, 18, or 20, have been led off by a recruiting serjeant, 
taken to a public house, made drunk, then enlisted and carried 
away. 

There is another remark which 1 wish to make, of a practical 
nature. Any person wishing to leave the army should be allowed 
to do so on the payment of a given sum. I think nothing can be so 
horrible as a soldier desiring to leave the army, and yet unable to 
obtain his discharge. I will put it on the grounds of morality and 
religion. Suppose he should have become impressed with the 
importance of the principles of this Society, that he should be con- 
vinced of the actual sinfulness of war, and yet there is no moral 
force whatever that can release him from the obligation of doing 
that which his conscience convinces him to be wrong. I do say, 
that if, unfortunately, people have entered the army under the im- 
pression that ihey are doing that which is right, and their views on 
the subject subsequently become changed, it is a monstrous hard- 
ship that they should not be allowed to act according to the dictates 
of their conscience, and to leave that profession in which they have 
engaged, on the payment of the sum usually required." 

Influence op the Classics. — Rev. Dr. Campbell. — " The Report 
alludes to school books. I have, during a considerable period of my 
life, been wholly engrossed with such matters, and I rejoiced to hear 
the manner in which your Report spoke of heathen authors. Ho- 
mer's poetry is written in blood, and Virgil's is any thing but calcu- 
lated to abate the spirit of war. Indeed, this is the case with classic 
poetry generally. But this is not confined to ancient poetry and 
history ; it unfortunately characterizes modern productions. It is 
important that these things should be altogether swept from the 
earth. There is much in them which, I confess, my taste as a man 
has somewhat of difficulty in surrendering to my feelings as a Chris- 
tian ; but as a Christian, if I cannot gratify my taste without pollut- 
ing the national mind, and encouraging the spirit of war, I say, let 
all the classics perish. 

But there is another view. Let us have men of the right stamp to 
preside over our seminaries of learning, and then I conceive that 
great good might be realized, even from the study of Homer and 
Virgil. Let the preceptors take care from time to time to point out 
and to denounce those things that show their inferiority to the New 
Testament, their contradiction to the Scripture; and then our 
academical prelections will be peace productions, lectures for the 
establishment of the principles of peace. On those terms, and on 
those alone, would I submit to my sons being taught to read those 
pages." 

Importance of Lectures to the Cause. — "There is a reference 
made to lectures. I do think, — and this a reason why I am more 
specific in my remarks than I should be, — that there is nothing more 
desirable than a multiplication of competent lecturers on all sub- 
jects. Books, small and great, those adapted to the population gen- 
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erally, and those for more cultivated minds, are good ; but we know- 
that there is a power and charm for all classes about truth presented 
by the living voice under the excitement of society. The interests 
of' science and humanity have both been promoted by lectures, and, 
1 may add, of religion itself By what means was the latter propa- 
gated but by lectures ? By what means is it to be sustained but by 
lectures, whether stationary or itinerating ? These have been the 
two great instruments for propagating and upholding Christianity. I 
do deplore the necessity arising from the state of the funds, of dimin- 
ishing the amount of lectures to a fearful extent, and of discontinu- 
ing the connexion of one of the agents of this Society. 1 would say, 
add to the first a second, and to both a third. They will sow the 
seeds of principle throughout this great country, and it is thus that 
public opinion is formed." 

Louis Philippe. — "But there appeared to me to be another hap- 
py circumstance mentioned in the Report. I refer to the presen- 
tation of a copy of your imperial volume, — and a glorious volume it 
is, — to Louis Philippe. I think there was great propriety ip this. I 
think, if you had honorary presidents, he deserves, to be one. He 
has done more than any of his predecessors to promote the peace 
of the country. What does not France, Europe, and the world, owe 
to him ? Had a man of a different stamp been on the throne, had he 
been a king rather than a man, we should have had war and blood- 
shed, — the destruction of commerce and the increase of misery in 
this and other countries." 

What War has done for the poor in England. — "In conclu- 
sion, let it be remembered, that within a very limited number of 
years we have contracted a debt of £800,000,000. Think of its con- 
sequences. There is not, from the throne, downwards to the hum- 
blest cottager in the laud, to the man who has no house and no. 
home, — there is not a creature who is not now groaning under the 
burden created by our wars. England itself had been the happiest 
of nations but for war. The sum expended upon it would have 
sufficed to educate every one of its inhabitants, to build a cottage 
for every peasant in the land, to strew the island with comforts, and 
to make it as the garden of the Lord." 

Influence of Militia Trainings. — J. J. Gurney, Esq. — " I think 
I may be permitted, before I sit down, to make a very few remarks 
suggested by my own observations during along journey, and illus- 
trative of the present state of one part of the world, at least in refer- 
ence to these principles. I apprehend that the most discouraging 
circumstance in reference to this cause is, the bad habit which pre- 
vails amongst all governments and nations of the world, of encourag- 
ing the military education of the people, and which would be the 
curse of the nations, were it not for a certain tinge of absurdity 
which is thrown over it by the circumstance of the case. I might 
also say, that there can be nothing more opposed to the principles 
of righteousness than a bad habit, which my friend Buckingham 
knows prevails in the United States. The whole population, for 
one or two days in a year, are called out for military training, for- 
sooth. What can be more absurd or dangerous ? It is productive, 
to a large extent, of dissolute consequences, tending much to engen- 
der the principle of war, though there is something childish and 
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ridiculous about it. Tradesmen, merchants, cashiers of banks, and 
farmers, are dignified with the titles of colonels, generals, &c. It 
creates a smile, in spite of our sorrow." 

The Progress or Peace Principles. — "But notwithstanding 
that bad habit, my own observation leads me to the firm conviction that 
the principles of peace are diffusing themselves with great power and 
energy through America. I do not believe that there is a body of citi- 
zens in the world, taking the respectable part of society, — the safe- 
guard of the nation, — more entirely opposed to the folly, the madness, 
and sinfulness of war, than citizens of America. I was so cognizant of 
this fact, that I never entertained the least anxiety, while there seemed 
to many persons so great a probability of war between the two coun- 
tries. The good sense, the good principles, which are prevailing on 
both sides of the Atlantic, I hope, are undermining the principles of 
warfare at their very foundation, and that nations which ought to be 
united above all others in bands of brotherhood will never again un- 
sheath the sword. 

"I think we need not be discouraged ; but I hope that we shall all 
unite, by every means in our power, in endeavoring to diffuse among 
our fellow-men those blessed principles to which I have adverted. I 
think kings and queens are very open to conviction on this subject If 
that be the case, that day will be hastened already alluded to, when 
'nation shall no more lift up sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn nor teach war any more.' " 

War and Missions. — E. W. Richards, Esq. — "I have frequently 
imagined to myself how much the cause of Christian missions, — at least 
so far as this country is concerned, — has been retarded by our late 
murderous work in Syria. Christian missionaries arrived from Eng- 
land ! Hear, all ye sons of Syria ! Heard you not the response of 
this announcement in the loud, bitter, derisive laugh of the widows, 
the orphans, the friendless in that land ? For many a long year yet to 
come, it would be madness and cruel mockery for any English mis- 
sionary to visit the land where we, and our country, and all we possess, 
have been infamous in the sight of the people. 'Peace and good 
will!' would be their natural exclamation. 'Peace and good-will!' 
from the men who a short time since we beheld falling upon us with 
their murderous weapons, 

* Like reapers descending to the harvest of death !' 

Cruel, cold-blooded tyrants, would ye add base hypocrisy as the crown- 
ing measure of all your foul iniquities ? Try other climes, and other 
countries, and other nations, where the barbaric infamy of your barbaric 
deeds is less familiar to the people. We teach even our infants to call 
in prayer, night and morning, for God's direst curses on all you and 
yours." 
Mr. Buckingham's Remarks. — "Mr. Buckingham rose to move, 
'That this meeting expresses its earnest hope, that the good sense, 
fellow-feeling, and common interests, on the subjects of commerce, 
philanthropy, and religion, will lead the United States of America, 
and our own country, to maintain inviolate their pacific relations; and 
that the joint efforts of the Peace Societies of America and England, 
with that recently formed in France, may be greatly blessed in aiding 
to usher in the period, when nations shall learn the art of war no 
more.' 
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"It was about five or six years since he had attended a meeting of 
the Peace Society, but that was not the first time that he had had his 
attention drawn to the subject He went to sea when nine years of age, 
and at ten received a wound, and was taken prisoner. He had, there- 
fore, had a very early initiation into the painful parts of war. He af- 
terwards saw much more of its horrors, and the feeling had often arisen 
in his mind, whether nations could not settle disputes without sacrifi- 
cing so many lives. He was, however, first led to imbibe the principles 
of this Society, by reading an excellent publication by Jonathan Dy- 
mond ; they were deepened by his acquaintance with a member of the 
Society of Friends ; and from that moment to this he had cherished the 
firm belief that it was as unlawful to resent injury and to resist aggres- 
sion as it was to inflict them. 

" He rej oiced in the progress which the principles of peace had made. 
During the last five years its friends had quintupled ; and if similar pro- 
gress continued to be made they would soon be embraced by so large 
a portion of the community, that they would command the attention, and 
thereby ensure the conviction of all reasonable and Christian minds." 

How the War-spirit is nourished. — "A thousand things oc- 
curred to keep up the spirit of war ; and he had often thought that 
when a nation boasted of its superiority to uncivilized nations, it would 
be quite enough to take off the pride of that boast, to inquire what is 
the occupation most honored in that country, and who are the persons 
who are most renowned ? As far as this country was concerned, it 
was evident that war was the most honored occupation, and that war- 
riors were the persons who were most flattered. Was it not evident 
from a survey of almost every column and every bridge ? Whose 
were the names emblazoned on those lasting records ? Not, in general, 
the saviours, but the slayers of mankind ! Such men should be pitied, 
and their forgiveness should be prayed for, but they should never be 
extolled, nor should the fame of their good deeds be trumpeted forth. 
There could bo no greater proof of a nation being in a barbarous state, 
than that they were disposed to honor most those who had destroyed 
the greatest numbers of their race; that those were the men who were 
praised on platforms, in theatres, and in pulpits, — to whom Parliaments 
bowed down, and whom the majority were almost disposed to worship. 
Was there in the metropolis a monument erected to Wilberforce, or a 
statue to perpetuate the memory of Clarkson ?" 

" Then, the love of war was greatly fed and nourished by mothers 
and nurses, by friends and guardains of youth. Children were taken 
to Hyde- park, and other places, to see troops marshalled and exercised; 
and though they would not stop as they passed Whitehall to inquire 
about the king who was beheaded there, they would stop to gaze at 
the guards which were mounted there, and much praise would be lav- 
ished on their splendid appearance. That led, perhaps, to eulogies 
upon warriors and war, and the youthful mind was carried away by 
degrees, till a spirit and practice were indulged which was neither 
countenanced nor encouraged by Christianity." 

Safety of Pacific Principles. — /. Backhouse, Esq. — "For the 
last ten years he had known but little of what had passed in the northern 
hemisphere ; but he was glad to see what was doing towards the pro- 
motion of peace. He wished to say something as to the practicability 
of traveling amongst uncivilized nations unarmed. Whilst amongst 
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the convicts in New South Wales and Van Dieman's Land, danger 
might naturally have been expected ; Jbut he and his companion travel- 
ed in the woods for months, unarmed, both by day and by night, both 
among the convicts and among the aborigines ; they went out under 
the protection of the, Prince of Peace, and they passed along uninjured. 
In South Africa they had fire arms, for the purpose of defending them- 
selves against wild beasts and for obtaining food ; but they found little 
use for them for those purposes. They had afterwards to go among the 
CarFres and Bushmen on horseback, and they went unarmed, and some- 
times unattended altogether ; but they met with no molestation. On 
entering into Cam-eland, they were introduced to Macromo, the chief, 
as friendly people. ' Yes,' said the chief, ' I see that they are friendly 
people, for they do not bring guns, but only whips for their horses.' 
They traveled through Caffreland, and in consequence of their being 
without fire-arms, the people came out and held friendly intercourse 
with them. 

"It might be said that that was in a time of peace; but when G. A. 
Robinson went among the people while they were in a state of aggres- 
sion inconsequence of their having been ill-used by the colonists, when 
he went for the purpose of conciliating them, he went among them un- 
armed. He held up both his hands as he approached them to convince 
them that ho had no weapons ; and he succeeded in gaining their ears, 
and made treaties of peace with them. Another person named Lyon, 
went amongst the people, who were accounted most barbarous and 
cruel, and he also went amongst them unarmed ; he remained amongst 
them long enough to learn their language, and though alone, maintain- 
ed with them the most friendly terms. Another person, R. Gush, rode 
among the Caffres, and succeeded to save the town of Salem from being 
burned. Another case was that of a missionary, named T. L. Hodgson ; 
he had intercourse with the Bechuanas, for the purpose of reconciling 
them and a contending party. He was unarmed, and attended by a 
single Hottentot. He went to the chief, and asked him for some food. 
The chief said, ' Are you not afraid ?' His reply was, ' No, for I am 
come to make peace. Will you give me some milk, for I am hungry.' 
The chief ordered some milk to be given him, and promised to consider 
the question of peace. The missionary felt that he was on the work of 
God, and if his life was sacrificed he was content He laid down to 
sleep in the open air, wrapped in a cloak, and he awoke in safety, for 
the Lord sustained him. He heard in the morning, that the people had 
consulted whether they should kill him and eat him, or whether they 
should accede to his terms. They did the latter. The result was that 
the chief received a missionary, and sat while the gospel was pro- 
claimed in his own house." 



AGENCIES. 

EXTRACTS FROM REV. D. 0. MORTON'S REPORT. 

In the summer quarter the cause of peace was pleaded, and labors 
performed in the following places: Belchertown, Phillipston, Royals- 
ton, South Royalston, Gardner, Westminster, Petersham, Barre, New 
Braintree, Athol, and Templeton in Massachusetts, and Rindge, Jaf- 
frey, Peterboro' and Hancock, N. H. In nearly all these places I have 



